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This  article  addresses  the  question  of  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  expect  foreign  interventions  under  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion.  By  chronicling  the  doctrinal  premises  of  US  intervention  policy  during 
the  “interwar  years”  (1990-2001)^  and  the  administration  of  George  W. 
Bush  (2001-2008),  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  “smart  power”  approach 
of  the  Obama  administration  suggests  continuity  over  radical  change. 
Despite  a  liberal  humanitarian  orientation  that  in  principle  should  look 
favorably  on  intervention,  Washington  will  consider  employing  its  military 
forces — ^when  necessary,  unilaterally  and  preemptively — only  to  protect  vital 
US  interests  and  only  when  confronted  by  immediate  security  threats.  A 
possible  renaissance  of  the  so-called  Powell  Doctrine  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  interest-based  policy  approach,  since  it  generally 
offers  a  promising  framework  for  military  intervention. 

American  Intervention  Policy  during  the 
Interwar  Years  ( 1 990-200 1 ) 

The  policies  of  the  interwar  years — that  period  between  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War’s  bipolar  order  and  the  attacks  of  1 1  September  2001  and  the 
war  on  terrorism  that  followed — were  shaped  during  the  presidencies  of 
George  H.  W.  Bush  (1989-93)  and  Bill  Clinton  (1993-2001).  Both 
presidents  were  faced  with  the  task  of  determining  at  what  point  and 
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for  what  purpose  the  use  of  US  military  forces  would  be  justified  in  the 
post-Soviet  era.  These  decisions  about  the  direction  of  US  policy  were 
part  of  the  adjustment  in  foreign  policy  by  the  “world’s  only  remaining 
superpower.”  Precisely  what  form  this  adjustment  was  to  take  became  the 
source  of  much  debate  and  depended  on  each  observer’s  limited  set  of 
experiences  and  background  as  well  as  his  or  her  ideological  persuasion 
and  outlook.^  The  only  point  of  agreement  was  that  the  old  paradigm  had 
disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  East-West  conflict.^ 

Bush  Senior  and  the  Powell  Doctrine 

The  senior  President  Bush,  a  statesman  and  diplomat  who  thought  in 
terms  of  realpolitik,  viewed  the  military  pragmatically  as  one  tool  among 
several  to  be  used  sparingly  and  prudently: 

Using  military  force  makes  sense  as  a  policy  where  the  stakes  warrant,  where  and 
when  force  can  be  effective,  where  no  other  policies  are  likely  to  prove  effective, 
where  its  application  can  be  limited  in  scope  and  time,  and  where  the  potential 
benefits  justify  the  potential  costs  and  sacrifice. . .  .  But  in  every  case  involving  the 
use  of  force,  it  will  be  essential  to  have  a  clear  and  achievable  mission,  a  realistic 
plan  for  accomplishing  the  mission,  and  criteria  no  less  realistic  for  withdrawing 
U.S.  forces  once  the  mission  is  complete.  Only  if  we  keep  these  principles  in  mind 
will  the  potential  sacrifice  be  one  that  can  be  explained  and  justified.^ 

This  sensible  set  of  criteria  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  Powell 
Doctrine.  Peter  Rudolf  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  Powell  Doctrine 
should  not  be  considered  identical  with  the  Weinberger  Doctrine.^  While 
the  Weinberger  Doctrine  places  emphasis  on  the  “vital  interests”  that 
trigger  state  action,  the  Powell  Doctrine  begins  with  the  interest-based 
decision  to  intervene  and  formulates  an  operational  catalogue  of  criteria  for 
the  “proper”  execution  of  military  intervention.*^  Accordingly,  the  military 
should  only  be  put  to  use  when  (1)  the  national  interest  requires  it;  (2) 
the  number  of  troops  employed  corresponds  with  the  mission  they  are  to 
execute;  (3)  the  mission  is  clearly  defined,  both  politically  and  militarily; 
(4)  the  size,  composition,  and  disposition  of  the  troops  is  constantly  being 
reevaluated;  (5)  the  operation  has  the  support  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people;  and  (6)  there  is  a  clear  exit  strategy.^ 

The  operational  criteria  to  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  Powell  Doctrine 
are  meant  to  set  up  barriers  to  the  ill-considered  commitment  of  military 
forces  in  poorly  planned  operations  and  to  help  prevent  “mission  creep,” 
the  unplanned  escalation  of  a  conflict.^  A  prime  example  of  a  military 
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intervention  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Powell  Doctrine  is  the 
US-led  Operation  Desert  Storm,  conducted  under  UN  auspices  for  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  in  1991.^ 

Clinton  and  a  Difficult  Reorientation 

While  Operation  Desert  Storm  still  involved  American  forces  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  classic  state-to-state  conflict  aimed  at  deterring,  or  in  this  case, 
punishing  another  state  actor,  the  objectives  and  general  orientation  of 
US  military  interventions  changed  markedly  under  President  Clinton.  Inter¬ 
ventions  were  no  longer  instruments  of  realpolitik  aimed  at  deterring  a 
well-armed  enemy  but  were  seen  instead  as  means  for  realizing  political 
or  conceptual  or  ideological  goals. This  shift  first  became  evident  at  the 
beginning  of  Clinton’s  first  term  in  office  as  formulated  in  the  concept 
of  “assertive  multilateralism,”  which  took  as  its  goal  the  expansion  of 
democracy  and  freedom — a  pragmatic  “neo-Wilsonianism.”^^  As  part  of 
this,  the  United  States  would  make  increased  use  of  multilateral  UN  mis¬ 
sions  to  avoid  having  to  act  or  bear  responsibility  alone.  This  approxi¬ 
mate  orientation  around  a  system  of  collective  security  “was  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  accord  the  interventionist  orientation  of  liberal  interventionism 
with  the  political  reality  of  limited  resources  and  domestic  political  restric¬ 
tions.”^^  The  increased  use  of  the  American  military  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind  was  no  longer  consistent  with  the  Powell  Doctrine,  however, 
which  represented  a  foreign  policy  straight; acket  to  the  liberal  Clinton 
administration.  And  yet  Hans  Morgenthau  was  to  be  proven  correct: 
Interventions  “must  be  deduced  not  from  abstract  principles  which  are 
incapable  of  controlling  the  actions  of  governments,  but  from  the  interests 
of  the  nations  concerned  and  from  their  practice  of  foreign  policy  reflect¬ 
ing  those  interests 

With  no  “peace  dividend”  materializing  and  a  recession  and  budget 
deficit  to  contend  with  at  the  start  of  the  1990s,  majority  sentiment 
in  both  the  Republican-dominated  Congress  and  among  the  American 
people  in  general  coalesced  around  the  notion  of  “a  new  nationalism, 
a  new  patriotism,  a  new  foreign  policy  that  puts  America  first  and,  not 
only  first,  but  second  and  third  as  well.”^^ 

Following  the  “disaster  in  Mogadishu”  in  October  1993  involving  the 
death  and  mutilation  of  18  US  soldiers  engaged  in  a  failed  operation 
aimed  at  capturing  the  warlord,  Aidid,  as  part  of  the  larger  campaign  of 
Somali  reconstruction,  the  concept  of  “assertive  multilateralism”  came  under 
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such  sharp  criticism  from  the  Congress  and  the  general  public  that  the 
Clinton  administration  was  forced  to  quickly  abandon  it,  replacing  it  with 
the  “strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement.”^^  The  core  elements  of  this 
new  foreign  policy  doctrine  aimed  at  the  proliferation  of  democratic  and 
market-oriented  systems  along  with  a  partial  departure  from  unilateralism, 
a  new  selectivity  with  respect  to  foreign  crisis  management,  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  positive  developments  in  globalization  for  the  restoration  of 
American  economic  strength. Additionally,  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
25  (PDD-25)  of  May  1995  set  such  strict  criteria  for  American  participation 
in  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations  (both  peace  restoring  and  peace 
maintaining)  that,  as  Rudolf  and  Daalder  correctly  point  out,  it  effec¬ 
tively  amounted  to  an  unequivocal  restatement  of  the  Weinberger- 
Powell  Doctrine. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Factors  during  the  Interwar  Years 

The  American  presidents  of  the  interwar  period  were  unable  to  follow 
through  on  the  example  offered  by  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Due  to  the 
fundamental  changes  in  security  policy  connected  to  the  end  of  the  East- 
West  conflict  and  the  revolution  in  information  technology  (including 
the  politicizing  effect  it  had  on  an  increasingly  vocal  civil  society)  as  well 
as  the  further  fragmentation  of  traditional  international  power  structures, 
both  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton  found  themselves  frequently 
prevented  from  achieving  their  presidential  prerogatives  in  foreign  policy. 
The  diversity  of  post-Soviet  opinion  also  shifted  the  lines  of  US  domestic 
political  debate  and  intensified  the  discussion  over  American  intervention 
policy.  “A  generation  was  coming  of  age  in  the  Congress  who  cared  less 
about  foreign  affairs,  elected  by  a  generation  of  voters  who  cared  less,  and 
reported  on  by  a  media  that  paid  less  attention.” 

Between  the  end  of  the  “idealistic  experiment”  in  Somalia  in  May  1994 
and  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  2001,  military  interventions  were 
regularly  a  topic  of  domestic  political  debate — mainly  along  party  lines  but 
also  on  institutional  grounds  between  the  president  and  Congress.  While 
public  opinion  and  the  Congress  (principally  the  House  of  Representatives) 
disapproved  of  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  interventions,  it  should  be  noted 
that  members  of  Congress  often  rejected  them  for  purely  political  reasons 
to  gain  a  tactical  advantage  in  an  upcoming  election,  coming  out  publicly 
against  them  only  after  they  had  already  been  approved.^^  The  decisions 
to  intervene  made  between  1994  and  2001  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
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strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  and  PDD-25  that  established  a 
strict  delimitation  of  interests  with  respect  to  the  objectives  of  any  interven¬ 
tion  and  made  the  combat  deployment  of  American  ground  forces  practically 
impossible.  This  Clinton  Doctrine  “read  more  like  a  statement  of  when  and 
why  the  United  States  would  not  intervene  militarily  than  a  delineation  of 
when  and  why  it  would.”^^ 

As  a  consequence,  Washington  categorically  refused  to  get  involved 
militarily  to  stop  the  genocide  in  Rwanda,  and  military  pressure  used  in 
places  like  Bosnia  in  1995  and  Kosovo  in  1999  was  to  be  exerted  solely 
through  air  attacks — which  led  critics  to  complain,  correctly,  that  belated 
success  at  negotiated  solutions  came  at  the  price  of  increased  civilian 
casualties  from  war  and  genocide  or  that  the  administration  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  successfully  prosecuted  interventions  like  Operation  Allied  Force  in 
1999  as  precedents  for  future  operations.^^ 

“The  advent  of  the  modern  media  and  ...  a  change  in  generational 
attitudes  ...  in  a  country  in  which  foreign  policy  hardly  mattered”^^  was 
an  enormous  influence  on  American  intervention  policy  during  the  inter¬ 
war  years  and  led  to  an  increased  reluctance  by  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
mitting  its  troops  militarily.  This  pattern  changed  after  the  terror  attacks 
of  9/ 1 1  in  New  York  and  Washington,  DC,  when  the  American  people 
were  made  painfully  aware  that  “security  is  like  oxygen:  easy  to  take  for 
granted  until  you  begin  to  miss  it.”^"^ 

American  Intervention  Policy  in  the  Era  of  George  W.  Bush 

As  previously  shown,  American  intervention  policy  during  the  interwar 
years  had  several  different  goals.  This  changed  following  the  attacks  of 
9/11.  This  “transformational  moment”^^  had  an  immense  effect  on  Americas 
collective  consciousness.  Not  since  the  American  Civil  War  had  so  many 
Americans  been  killed  on  a  single  day,  and  the  nation’s  capital  had  not 
come  under  attack  since  the  War  of  18 12.^*^  The  targeting  of  civilians  not 
only  shattered  the  sense  of  territorial  security,  it  also  constituted  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  universally  held  values  of  pluralism  and  democracy. 

The  events  of  9/ 1 1  changed  American  intervention  policy  suddenly  and 
radically.  The  so-called  Bush  Doctrine,  which  left  a  deflnitive  mark  on  the 
2002  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  of  the  United  States  (one  might  even 
say  embodied  it),  was  built  on  the  following  elements:  First,  the  struggle 
against  international  terrorism  became  the  predominant  goal  of  American 
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foreign  and  security  policy.  Second,  this  struggle  was  not  to  be  a  short¬ 
term  project  but  instead  a  task  that  would  be  pursued  for  years  to  come.^^ 
Third,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  threat,  it  would  be  imperative  that  the 
United  States  bring  to  bear  all  the  means  at  its  disposal — which  was  only 
possible  (and  this  is  a  central  point  of  the  2002  NSS)  if  the  United  States 
is  guaranteed  the  freedom  to  act  preemptively.^^ 

The  Principles  of  the  Bush  Administration:  Preemption  and  Unilateralism 

The  Bush  administration  was  convinced  that  Americans  could  feel  secure 
only  when  global  terrorism,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack  by  “rogue 
states,”  was  completely  eliminated.  This  gave  preemptive  interventions  legiti¬ 
macy,  because  “defending  against  terrorism  and  other  emerging  21st  century 
threats  may  well  require  that  we  take  the  war  to  the  enemy.  . .  .  The  best,  and 
in  some  cases  the  only  defense,  is  a  good  offense.”^® 

Additionally,  “security  will  require  all  Americans  ...  to  be  ready  for 
preemptive  action  when  necessary  to  defend  our  liberty  and  to  defend 
our  lives.”^^  Preemption — the  art  of  anticipatory  self-defense  in  the  face 
of  direct  and  imminent  threats — ^was  largely  uncontroversial  with  respect  to 
attacks  by  terrorists.  “Law  enforcement,  covert  operations,  and  intelligence 
gathering  have  always  sought  to  preempt  terrorist  attacks,  and  such  preemp¬ 
tive  activities  are  well-established  in  international  law.  .  .  .  The  debate  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been  about  whether  the  U.S.  government  is 
doing  enough  to  stop  terrorists  preemptively,  not  whether  it  has  to  wait 
for  them  to  attack  before  acting.”^^ 

With  respect  to  rogue  states,  the  core  of  the  so-called  new  doctrine 
called  preemption  constituted  a  dangerous  and  radical  change  in  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  course  of  the  United  States. On  the  one  hand,  the  2003  NSS 
claimed  for  the  United  States  the  right  to  act  preemptively  whenever  three 
factors  coincided:  (1)  a  rogue  state  (2)  possesses  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  or  is  attempting  to  obtain  them  and  (3)  either  supports  or  harbors 
international  terrorist  groups.  Based  on  the  United  States’  hegemonic  po¬ 
sition  in  the  international  system,  political  science  professor  Werner  Link 
accurately  identifies  preemptive/preventative  self-defense  as  a  new  element 
of  international  relations,  as  follows: 

The  principle  of  sovereign  equality  and  co-subordination  of  states,  which,  despite 
all  attempts  at  relativization,  has  characterized  the  international  state  system  since 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  which  expressly  underlies  the  order  established 
under  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  system  of  hierarchies  in  which 
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the  United  States  (and  it  alone)  can  at  its  own  discretion  decide  whether  a  state 
has  forfeited  its  right  of  sovereignty  and  whether  American  military  intervention 
aimed  at  overturning  the  existing  regime  and  establishing  an  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  state  authority  is  permissible.^^ 

Although  only  North  Korea  and  Iraq  were  identified  by  name  in  the 
doctrine,  the  criteria  it  established  could  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  other 
states  as  well.  Even  if  one  accepts  the  interpretation  offered  by  Daalder 
and  Lindsey  that  there  is  no  specific  criteria  in  the  NSS  2003  recognizing 
the  freedom  to  act  preemptively,^^  there  is  still  another  problem,  addressed 
by  Henry  Kissinger:  “It  cannot  be  in  either  the  American  national  interest 
or  the  world’s  interest  to  develop  principles  that  grant  every  nation  an 
unfettered  right  of  preemption  against  its  own  definition  of  threats  to  its 
security.”^'^  Bruce  Jentleson  has  added  two  more  points  to  Kissinger’s  criti¬ 
cism:  the  injury  the  doctrine  inflicts  on  international  law  and  norms  as 
well  as  the  questionable  efficiency  of  preemptive  interventions.^^  Central 
to  criticism  of  the  principle  of  preemption  is  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  detailed  and  reliable  information  about  the  genuine  seriousness  of  a 
threat.  If  a  preemptive  action  cannot  be  legitimized  ex  post  facto  by  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  imminent  threat,  then  the  action  is  not  preemption 
but  prevention  taken  in  violation  of  international  law. 

The  policies  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  first  became  a  significant 
international  problem,  however,  with  the  US  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003. 
The  US  intervention  in  Afghanistan  in  2001  took  place  with  the  aid  of  a 
coalition  of  more  than  170  countries  convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
action. While  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  mission  determined 
the  nature  of  the  coalition  and  not  vice  versa,^^  President  Bush’s  statement, 
“Either  you  are  with  us,  or  you  are  with  the  terrorists,”^°  only  developed 
its  full  effect  as  part  of  the  manufactured  justification  for  the  Iraq  war  in 
2002-03,  dividing  the  transatlantic  community  and  its  institutions  into 
proponents  and  opponents  of  regime  change. 

“Mission  Accomplished:”  Unlearning  the  Lessons  of  Mogadishu 

The  war  against  terror  was  not  conducted  solely  out  of  an  American 
desire  for  security  but  also  as  an  expression  of  the  United  States’  interest 
in  assisting  the  spread  of  freedom.^^  Like  their  ideological  kindred,  the 
liberal  humanists,  the  neoconservative  circles  in  the  Bush  administration 
were  concerned  to  establish  a  world  order  of  a  superior  normative  caliber 
in  which  the  United  States  could  fulfill  its  own  sense  of  exceptionalism.'^^ 
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After  the  Taliban-led  government  and  al-Qaeda  fighters  had  been  driven 
out  of  Afghanistan  with  the  aid  of  Afghan  warlords,  or  at  the  latest  when 
President  Bush  landed  on  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  and  declared  combat 
operations  in  Iraq  to  be  over,  it  then  became  apparent  that  there  had  been 
no,  or  least  insufficient,  planning  for  the  occupation  phase  that  followed.^^ 
Warnings  like  those  from  Gen  Eric  Shinseki  that  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  troops  would  be  necessary  to  stabilize  and  secure  occupied  Iraq, 
were  publically  dismissed  as  miscalculations."^^ 

Here  it  became  apparent  that  although  the  “Bush  Doctrine”  carried 
out  interventions  to  defend  (neoconservative  interpretations  of)  vital  in¬ 
terests,  in  contrast  to  the  Powell  Doctrine  it  did  not  spell  out  any  sort  of 
exit  strategy.  Once  violent  opposition  began  against  American  occupation 
forces,  thereby  obstructing  any  effective  process  of  reconstruction,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  although  the  American  military’s  “shock  and  awe”  tactic 
may  have  been  effective  in  crippling  and  undermining  the  morale  of  an 
opponent  from  the  start  of  combat  operations  through  fast-paced  and 
intense  air  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  to  effectively  manage  the  occupied 
territory  using  these  same  means.  As  Carlo  Masala  has  pointed  out,  for  an 
externally  imposed  campaign  of  nation-building  to  fimction,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  occupying  troops  have  the  support  of  the  civilian  population, 
that  it  take  place  against  the  backdrop  of  neighboring  countries  that  are 
“kindly  disposed”  toward  the  operation,  and  that  the  occupation  and  loss 
of  sovereignty  be  temporary.^^  The  Bush  administration  gave  little  empha¬ 
sis  to  these  elements  prior  to  its  interventions,  which  is  why  the  unilateral 
preemptive  NSS  of  2003  offered  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Bush  administration  had  to  find  political  and 
operational  solutions  to  the  precarious  security  situations  that  developed 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  2006  NSS  revised  the  unilateral,  preemp¬ 
tive  character  of  American  foreign  policy,  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
diplomatic  and  multilateral  initiatives — in  part  to  obtain  needed  support 
from  allied  countries.  The  neoconservative  sense  of  mission  and  the  goals 
of  spreading  democracy,  freedom,  and  human  rights  remained  in  effect, 
however.  Accordingly,  one  must  concur  with  Ivo  Daalder  when  he  notes 
that  the  2006  NSS  no  longer  differs  significantly  from  the  strategy  of  en¬ 
gagement  and  enlargement  of  the  Clinton  administration.^*^ 

At  the  operational  level,  the  first  “counterinsurgency  field  manual”  since 
the  Vietnam  War  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  current  com¬ 
mander  of  Central  Command,  Gen  David  Petraeus.  Nathaniel  Pick  and 
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John  Nagl  have  summarized  its  main  points  as  follows:  “Focus  on  protect¬ 
ing  civilians  over  killing  the  enemy.  Assume  greater  risk.  Use  minimum, 
not  maximum  force.”^^  It  is  true  that  these  new  guidelines  constituted  a 
nearly  complete  and  still  controversial  reformulation  of  American  military 
doctrine  responsible  for  the  massive  troop  increases  in  Iraq  as  part  of  the 
“surge”  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  security  situation  there.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  same  tactic  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  success  in  Afghanistan.^^ 

“Soft  Power” — Continuity  of  Substance 
alongside  a  Change  in  Style? 

During  the  election  campaign,  observers  gained  the  impression  that 
Barack  Obama  had  no  intention  to  limit  “the  use  of  military  force  ...  to 
the  role  of  protecting  the  American  people  and  the  nation’s  vital  interests  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  or  imminent  attack.”  Aside  from  self-defense,  military 
power  might  also  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  “common  security”  on  which 
global  stability  rests.  “As  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  armed  forces  beyond  purely 
self-defense  purposes,  [Obama]  says  that  in  such  instances,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  win  the  support  and  participation  of  other  countries.”^^ 

Through  the  consequences  brought  about  by  the  interventions  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  Washington  has  discovered  the  limits  of  what 
had  been  thought  to  be  its  boundless  power  and  now  realizes  that 
“America  cannot  meet  the  threats  of  this  century  alone,  but  the  world 
cannot  meet  them  without  America.”^®  This  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  United  States  will  alter  its  underlying  foreign  policy  goals.  The 
promotion  of  the  security,  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  will  remain  an  end  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  foundation  for  a  just 
and  stable  international  order^^  and  will  continue  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  agenda  of  the  United  States  into  the  future. 

To  realize  these  goals,  the  Obama  administration  will  make  greater  use 
of  “smart  power,”  a  mixture  of  military  “hard  power”  and  diplomatic  “soft 
power.”  This  approach  could  become  the  basis  for  a  new  doctrine  and  rests 
on  these  three  principles: 

1.  America’s  standing  in  the  world  is  a  condition  for  its  security  and 
prosperity; 

2.  current  challenges  can  only  be  met  with  capable  and  willing 
partners;  and 
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3.  nonmilitary  means  can  increase  the  legitimacy,  effectiveness,  and 
sustainability  of  American  actions. 

Barack  Obama  faces  extraordinary  domestic  and  foreign  policy  chal¬ 
lenges.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  can  count  on  a  persisting  “rally-round-the- 
flag”  effect  from  the  American  public  regarding  military  interventions.  For 
even  though  Americans  still  take  a  considerable  interest  in  foreign  policy 
matters,  in  particular  the  fight  against  terrorism,  7 1  percent  say  President 
Obama  should  concentrate  on  domestic  concerns,  in  contrast  to  the  1 1 
percent  who  feel  that  foreign  policy  issues  should  take  precedence. If  the 
president  wants  to  avoid  endangering  his  domestic  agenda  early  in  his  first 
term  in  office,  he  will  need  the  broad  support  of  public  opinion.  Above 
all,  he  will  have  to  rely  on  maintaining  a  constructive  relationship  with 
the  Democratic  congressional  majority,  which  is  predominantly  in  favor 
of  expanded  use  of  diplomatic  rather  than  military  means  in  the  struggle 
against  terrorism. In  the  event,  however,  that  Washington  is  unable  to 
accept  a  nuclear-armed  Iran,  for  example,  or  the  further  destabilization 
and  radicalization  of  a  nuclear- armed  state  like  Pakistan,  then  military 
interventions  can  no  longer  be  ruled  out  on  principle.  Ivo  Daalder  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  notes  that  “some  situations  will  require  the  threat  of  or  actual 
use  of  military  force — and  in  those  instances,  the  use  of  force  early  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  and  less  costly  than  waiting  until  it  can  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  last  resort.  Preemption,  in  other  words,  is  here  to  stay.”^^ 

One  may  expect  the  intervention  policy  of  the  Obama  administration 
to  demonstrate  continuity  with  both  the  liberal  internationalism  of  the 
Clinton  years  as  well  as  with  the  NSS  of  2006.  This  may  perhaps  prove 
a  disappointment  to  the  overly  idealistic  expectations  held  by  supporters 
of  Barack  Obama  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. To  be  effective  at  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  numerous  security  policy  challenges  it  confronts,  caution 
in  the  use  of  its  military  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  must  fulfill  two 
conditions.  First,  the  “smart  power”  concept  must  be  correlated  with  the 
conditions  set  down  in  the  Powell  Doctrine  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
American  public  and  of  Congress  to  both  the  commitment  of  interests 
and  to  an  exit  strategy,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  requisite  materiel 
and  personnel  needs  necessary  to  improve  the  chances  of  success  for 
any  potential  intervention.  Secondly — this  point  should  be  obvious  by 
now — US  allies,  especially  those  participating  in  operations  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  must  expand  their  efforts,  in  particular  through  nonmilitary  means. 
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to  support  Washington  with  a  proper  measure  of  “burden  sharing.”  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  propriety,  nor  does  it  constitute  raising  multilateralism 
into  an  end  in  itself  The  obligation  to  cooperate  arises  solely  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  twenty-first  century,  security  must  be  sought  by  all  countries 
working  in  concert  and  not  by  individual  states  acting  alone.  The  poten¬ 
tially  disastrous  nature  of  some  security  risks  present  in  the  global  nuclear 
age  requires  the  acceptance  and  legal  regulation  of  the  still  controversial 
principle  of  preemption. 

One  must  concur  with  Richard  Haas  when  he  writes  that  the  questions 
about  “when,”  “where,”  and  “how”  military  interventions  are  to  be  carried 
out  relates  to  the  question  about  America’s  interests  around  the  world  and 
what  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  do  to  preserve  them.^^  The  Powell  Doc¬ 
trine  can  offer  persuasive  answers  to  the  questions  about  “when,”  “where,” 
and  “how”  to  intervene.  The  question  of  which  interests  might  provoke 
intervention  is  a  political  one,  however,  that  each  society  must  decide  for 
itself  In  view  of  the  global  nature  of  the  security  challenges  we  face,  the 
solutions  we  seek  must  be  global  in  nature  as  well. 
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